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NEW  ZEALAND  TO  IMPORT  POTATOES 

Permits  have  been  issued  to  import  185,000  bushels  of  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  California  during  June  and  July.    California  certification  for 
plant  quarantine  requirements  will  be  acceptable.    Certification  will  be 
based  on  sample  inspection  at  time  of  shipment. 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  prod- 
ucts by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  cur- 
rent crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  pro- 
duction, prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other 
factors  affecting  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to 
persons  in  the  U.  S. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear 
off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil 
"drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Room  5918,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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ITALIAN  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  RISE 
WHILE  EXPORTS  DECLINE  SLIGHTLY 

Italian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955  totaled  23.7 
million  pounds,  9*5  million  pounds  larger  than  the  1954  level  of  l4.2 
million  pounds.    Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  takings  of 
United  States,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  leaf,  while  imports  from  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  declined  considerably. 


ITALY:    Trade  in  leaf  tobacco  during  1955  with  comparisons 


Country 


Imports 


1954 


1955  ll 


Exports 


1954 


1955  l/ 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 

• 

« 

Bulgaria  :  617 

France  : 

Western  Germany  : 

Greece  :  7,398 

Belgium  : 

Netherlands  : 

Yugoslavia  :  3,307 

Switzerland  : 

Sweden  : 

Turkey  :  1,451 

Soviet  Union  : 

United  States  :  1,302 

Hungary  : 

Other  ;  159 

Total  :  14,234 

1/  Preliminary" 


1,000 
pounds 

5,791 


5,981 
2,535 

3,398 
5,272 

719 


1,000 
pounds 


1,733 
2,543 

1,9^0 
2,160 
72 
1,874 
685 

9,982 
1,812 
1,821 
3,295 


23,696 


27,917 


1,000 
pounds 


1,972 
5,160 

1,430 
3,H8 

2,lHl 
1+43 

3,347 
1,760 
1,216 
4,307 


25,164 


Exports  of  Italian  leaf  during  1955  totaled  25.2  million  pounds  — 
down  9*7  percent  from  the  postwar  high  of  27.9  million  pounds  in  1954. 
The  Netherlands,  France,  Switzerland  and  Western  Germany  continued  to 
increase  their  takings  of  Italian  leaf,  but  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  Hungary  and  the  United  States  were  down 
slightly  from  the  previous  year.    Exports  to  Hungary  during  1956  probably 
will  increase  following  the  recently  concluded  trade  arrangement,  which 
includes  the  exchange  of  tobacco  between  the  two  countries. 

Italian  takings  of  Soviet  bloc  leaf  during  the  past  3  years  averaged 
about  22  percent  of  total  imports  and  totaled  annually  2.2,  2.1  and  5*8 
million  pounds,  respectively.    Italian  leaf  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
were  6.1,  15.2  and  4.6  million  pounds,  respectively,  during  the  past  three 
years  and  averaged  about  32  percent  of  total  Italian  leaf  exports. 
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WESTERN  GERMAN  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
UP  15.6  MILLION  POUNDS 

Western  German  imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1955 
totaled  11+9-3  million  pounds,  15.6  million  pounds  larger  than  the  195^ 
level  of  133.7  million.    The  pattern  of  German  leaf  imports  continued  its 
shift  toward  Oriental  tobaccos  despite  the  reduction  in  the  over-all 
price  spread  between  United  States  and  Oriental  leaf. 


WESTERN  GERMANY:    Imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured 
tobacco  during  1955,  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

i  1953 

;  195^ 

i  1955 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

pounds 

:  pounds 

I  5^15 

I  58,828 

:  28,1+19 

:  3^,081+ 

:  1^,977 

:  17,^01 

:     10,823  < 

:  10,1+32 

 :  l+,8oi 

:       5,922  ■ 

:  5,7^8 

:  3,828 

:  3,962 

:       8,187  • 

8,1+5^ 

:       1,5^3  - 

:  1,7^3 

:       1,5^2  ■ 

:  1,731 

:          397  : 

i  333 

:          912  : 

:  988 

:           60  ■ 

:  1,^17 

•                    v  < 

:         ^37  : 

1,217 

2,20l+  j 

2,963 

•  4 

133,666  '[ 

11+9,301 

Imports  of  Oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Greece  and  Turkey  totaled 
55.2  million  pounds,  10.1+  and  18.3  million  pounds  greater  than  the  I95I+ 
and  1953  levels.    Imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  have  increased  substan- 
tially, totaling  .3,   .8  and  2.8  million  pounds  during  the  last  three 
years.    The  rather  substantial  price  increase  for  Greek  tobacco  was  re- 
ported to  be  responsible  for  the  larger  takings  of  Bulgarian  and  Soviet 
Union  leaf.    Takings  of  United  States  leaf  increased  1+.1+  million  pounds 
over  the  previous  year.    However,  total  takings  of  non-U. S.  flue-cured, 
mainly  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Canada  and  Italy,  increased  about  13  per- 
cent from  tke  I95I+  level  of  3.1  million  pounds.     Imports  of  cigar  leaf, 
excluding  takings  from  the  United  States,  increased  about  1  million 
pounds  over  195*+- 
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U.S.  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 

EXPORTS  INCREASING;  CIGARETTES  DECLINE 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  February  1956 
totaled  29.2  million  pounds,  valued  at  $18.0  million.  This  was  slightly- 
higher  in  both  volume  and  value  than  the  February  1955  exports,  totaling 
28.0  million  pounds  with  a  valuation  of  $17 .0  million.  For  the  month  of 
February  1956,  exports  of  dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  (at  3.8  million 
pounds)  were  about  3  times  those  for  tbe  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 
Most  other  types  showed  decreases. 

Total  exports  of  all  types  of  tobacco  for  the  first  2  months  of 
1956,  at  75  «^  million  pounds,  were  about  28  percent  greater  than  those 
for  January -February  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  flue -cured  totaled  59*5 
million  pounds  during  January -February  1956  --  up  29  percent  from  the 
first  2  months  of  1955*    Dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  exports  totaled 
5.8  million  pounds  compared  with  2.1+  million  during  January -February  1955* 
Maryland  leaf  exports,  at  2.5  million  pounds,  were  about  treble  those  for 
the  same  2  months  last  year. 


United  States:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  February  1956 
and  January-February  1956,  with  comparisons  (export  weight) 


February 


Type 


1955 


1956 


Percent 
change 


Jan. -Feb. 


1955 


1956 


Percent 
change 


: 1,000 
: pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Percent 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Percent 


Flue -cured  :  21, 372 

Burley  :  2,1+96 

Dark-fired  Ky.-Tenn  :  l,28l 

Virginia  fire-cured  l/  :  628 

Black  Fat  :  I+38 

Maryland  :  338 

Green  River  :  1+37 

Cigar  Wrapper  :  286 

Other  2/    756 


20,669 

2,337 
3,8Ul 

1+61+ 
330 
227 
307 
307 
669 


-3.3 
-6.1+ 
+199.8 
-26.2 
-2k. 6 
-32.8 
-29.8 
+7.3 
-11.5 


1+6,331 
5,270 
2,397 
773 
879 
852 

81+5 
519 
1,096 


59,532 
3,81+6 

5,771 
1,288 
500 
2,515 

373 
638 

915 


+28.5 
-27.O 

+11+0.8 
+66.6 
-1+3.2 

+195.2 

-55.9 
+22.9 
-16.5 


Total  :  28,032 


Declared  value, 
(million  dollars) 


17.0 


29,151 


18.0 


+1+.0 


+5.9 


58,962 


38.1 


75,378 


1+7.0 


+27.8 


+23.1+ 


y    Includes  sun-cured.     2/  Includes  one -sucker,  cigar  binder  and  filler, 
Perique  and  stems,  trimmings  and  scrap.    These  are  classified  in  a 
blanket  category  beginning  January  1956. 

Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 
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The  total  value  of  February  exports  of  tobacco  products,  at  $^.2 
million,  was  about  30  percent  below  a  year  ago.    The  volume  of  cigarette 
exports  declined  13  percent  from  February  1955-    For  the  2  months  January- 
February,  cigarette  exports  were  18  percent  below  the  corresponding  months 
a  year  ago,  but  exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  were  56  percent  greater. 


United  States:    Exports  of  tobacco  products,  February  1956,  and 
January -February  1956,  with  comparisons 


Class  of  Product 

\  February 

:  Percent 
:  Change 

\     Jan. -Feb. 

:  Percent 
:  Change 

;  1955 

:  1956 

:  1955 

:  1956 

Cigarettes 

Smoking  tobacco  in  Bulk 
(1,000  pounds)  

Declared  Value  l/ 

(Million  Dollars)  • 

1,109 

6.0  \ 

960  : 
1^29 
k.2  : 

rl3,k 

:  -11.2 
-30.0  : 

2,556 

.  761 
lO.k 

.2,106 
1,183 

:  9.0 

-17.6 
+55-5 
-13.5 

17 Includes  value  of  tobacco  manufactures  not  separately  shown. 


U.  K.  TOBACCO 
DUTY  INCREASED 

Duties  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  increased  3  shillings  (^2  United  States  cents)  per  pound  effective 
April  18.    The  action,  which  was  contained  in  the  Budget  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  affected  all  categories  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  im- 
ported from  all  countries  of  origin.    The  duty  rate  on  the  principal 
classification  of  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  was  raised  the 
equivalent  of  about  United  States  $8.56  per  pound  from  the  previous  level 
of  United  States  $8.1^.    As  a  result  of  the  increase,  retail  prices  of 
most  popular  brands  of  cigarettes  have  been  raised  the  equivalent  of 
about  2g  United  States  cents  per  package  of  20. 


NEW  TOBACCO  EXPORTING  AND  PACKING 
COMPANY  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A  new  company,  Compania  de  Tabaco  Kaubeck  C.  por  A.,  was  recently 

established  in  Santiago,  Dominican  Republic,  to  pack  and  export  tobacco, 

primarily  for  shipment  to  Western  Germany.    This  new  company,  which  is 

an  affiliate  of  a  German  firm,  plans  to  use  a  new  method  of  processing 

Dominican  dark  tobaccos  by  using  a  conventional  redrying  machine.    It  has 

purchased  a  Proctor-type  drier  for  drying  and  conditioning  tobacco  to  be 

fermented  in  bales,  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  method  of  bulk  fer- 
mentation. 
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The  objective  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  export  tobacco.  This 
development  may  have  important  results,  although  it  is  too  early  to 
evaluate  its  probable  effects. 


IRELAND  RAISES  WHEAT  PRICE 
SUPPORT  FOR  1956-57 


In  response  to  pressure  from  farm  organizations,  the  Irish  Government 
has  raised  the  average  price  to  be  paid  producers  for  their  1956-57  'wheat 
crop  (harvested  July -September)  to  71  shillings  and  3  pence  per  barrel  of 
280  pounds  ($2.14  per  bushel).    This  represents  an  increase  of  2  shillings 
and  6  pence  per  barrel  (7  cents  per  bushel)  over  the  68  shillings  and  9 
pence  per  barrel  ($2.06)  being  paid  for  the  1955-56  crop.     However,  it  is 
well  under  the  78  shillings  and  9  pence  per  barrel  ($2.36)  support  level 
guaranteed  for  the  195^-55  crop. 

The  new  price  is  not  expected  to  cause  any  significant  increase  in 
the  planted  wheat  acreage.    Moreover,  it  is  not  considered  to  represent 
a  departure  from  the  Government's  current  policy  of  preventing  further 
expansion  in  domestic  wheat  acreage  and  of  encouraging,  instead,  the 
production  of  feed  grains  and  livestock  products.    The  Government  hopes 
to  maintain  the  future  wheat  area  near  the  1955  level  of  350,000  acres. 
This  would  be  approximately  30  percent  under  the  area  planted  in  195^ • 
With  no  change  in  stock  levels,  an  acreage  of  this  size  would  provide 
approximately  three -fourths  of  the  annual  consumption  requirements  of 
500,000  metric  tons  (l8.4  million  bushels). 

The  increased  support  level  for  the  1956-57  crop  is  expected  to  pre- 
vent a  threatened  reduction  in  next  years  wheat  area  below  the  desired 
level  of  350,000  acres.    Farmers  have  been  expressing  much  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  current  1955-56  support  price.    Not  only  was  the  price  for 
the  current  season  reduced  12.7  percent  below  the  average  level  for  195^- 
55>  hut  heavy  discounts  are  in  effect  for  moisture  and  foreign  materials. 

The  new  price  for  the  1956-57  season  provides  a  uniform  increase  over 
1955-56  prices  of  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  280  pound  barrel  for  each 
grade  and  for  each  delivery  period  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  26,  1955) ■    Prices  are  paid  to  farmers  for  delivery  to  their 
nearest  port,  canal  depot,  or  purchasers'  premises.    The  regulations  fix 
the  maximum  permissable  content  for  foreign  material  at  k  percent  and 
maximum  moisture  at  23  percent.    Deductions  of  6  d.  per  barrel  (1.5  cents 
per  bushel)  are  made  for  each  1  percent  of  excess  foreign  material. 
Deductions  for  excess  moisture  range  from  1  shilling  per  barrel  ( 3  cents 
per  bushel)  for  an  excess  of  1  percent  to  20  shillings  per  barrel  (60 
cents  per  bushel)  for  an  excess  of  6  percent  or  more. 
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Ireland:    Wheat  support  Prices  during  1956-57  l/ 


Weight  of  grain  ] 
per  bushel  \ 

August -November:      December      :  January- July 

Per 
barrel 

Per    :  Per 
ibushel  rbarrel 

Per    :  Per 
bushel  ".barrel 

Per 
bushel 

.  s.d.  • 

72  6  • 
70  0 
68  6  < 
65  0 

Dollars:  s.d. 

2.17  :  75  0 
2.10  :  72  6 
2.07  :  70  0 
2.00  :  67  6 

Dollars:  s.d. 

2.25  :  77  6 
:    2.17  :  75  0 
2.10  :  72  6 
2.07  :  70  0 

Dollars 

2.32 
2.25 
:  2.17 
2.10 

barrel  of  280  pounds  =  4.667  bushels. 


I.I67  cents;  a 


ITALIAN  RICE  EXPORTS  DECLINE 


Rice  exports  from  Italy  during  1955  °f  37^-  million  pounds  declined 
l4  percent  from  the  preceding  year,  and  were  the  lowest  since  1948. 
Exports  to  Germany  and  Austria  decreased  sharply,  while  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  were  slightly  less  than  in  195^- 


ITALY:     Rice  exports,  by  country  of  destination,  1950-55 


Country  of  :  :  1951    :  ^2    :      ig53      :  : 

destination  :  :  :  :  :  :  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :     1,000      : 1,000    :  1,000 
:  pounds:  pounds:  pounds :     pounds    :  pounds:  pounds 


France  :  104,266:  77,076:  42,433:  19,506:    2,227:  1,973 

Germany  :  117, 369: 119,815:  90,285:  113,7^2:106,701:  44,774 

Netherlands  :  12,377:  22,455:     8,460:  14,642:     2,653:  32,174 

Switzerland  :  93,178:  22,906:  24,015:  47,039:  30,5^1:  31,845 

Belgium-Luxembourg...:  1^,898:      l/    :  15,200:  21,018:      l/    :  l/ 

Sweden  :  25,153:      1/    :      l/    :  16,646:    3,358:  1/ 

Greece  :  12,106:  13,392:        412:  1/    :        322:  l/ 

Finland  :     3,329:    7,246:     7,130:  67540:    9,337:  l/ 

Austria  :  44,854:  26,066:  44,086:  50,298:  46,715:  33,812 

United  Kingdom  :      l/    :  4l,083:      l/    :  32,647:  33,019:  29,002 

Japan  :      1/    :  42,737:209,568:  82,162: 127,149: 145,078 

Other  Asia  :  11,032:  27,645:  89,021:  22,208:     5,6l6:  1,294 

Othe r s  :  54,838:  91,211:  76,524:2/  110,319:  66, 0l6:  5^,031 

Total  : 493,400: 491,632: 607,134:  53-6,767:^33,654:373,983 

1/  If  any,  included  in  "other  countries".  2/  Includes  35,324,000  pounds 


to  French  Africa. 


Source:     Statistica  del  Commercio  con  L'estero. 


Reduced  exports  to  the  above  countries  were  in  part  offset  by  in- 
creased shipments  to  Japan  and  the  Netherlands.    Exports  to  Switzerland 
were  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1954.    Exports  from  Italy 
in  1955  were  classified  as  milled  rice,  282  million  pounds;  semi -milled 
rice,  90  million  pounds;  and  rough  rice,  3  million  pounds  (2  million 
pounds  in  terras  of  milled) . 
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CANADA  DECREASES 
RICE  IMPORTS 

Canadian  imports  of  uncleaned  (uncleaned,  unhulled,  paddy)  rice  in 
1955  totaled  38  million  pounds  as  compared  to  66  million  pounds  in  the 
previous  year.    Imports  from  the  United  States  of  24  mi  Hi  on  pounds 
declined  62  percent  from  64  million  pounds  in  195**  •    Increased  imports 
of  this  type  from  other  sources  were  6.3  million  pounds  from  Italy,  2.6 
million  from  Argentina,  and  0.9  million  pounds  from  Uruguay. 


CANADA:    Rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin,  and  total 
exports,  average  1946-50,  annual  1951-55 


Country  of  origin        ^6-50 1951    !  1952    ':  1953    :  1954    :  1955 


:  Million  pounds 

Imports  :::::: 
Uncleaned  \J  :::::: 

United  States  :  56. 1  :  52.1  :  54.2  :  57.4  :  64.1  :  24.3 

Brazil  :  1.8  :  3-3  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0 

Italy  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  6.3 

Thailand  :  2.6  :  0  :  0  :  0-  :  0  :  0.9 

Egypt  :  2.0  :  6.4  :  0  :  0  :  2.2  :  1.9 

Other  countries  ;  0  :  1.1  :  0  ;  4.2  ;  0.1  ;2/  4.4 

Total  ;  62.5  ;  62.9  ;  54.2  •  61.6  :  66.4  :  37.8 

Cleaned                        :  :  :  :  :  : 

United  States  :  2.1  :  10. 9  :  11.1  :  19.I  :  21. 3  :  29.7 

Brazil  :  0  :  33. 0  :  7.1  :  0  :  0  :  0 

Netherlands  :  0  :  3.5  :  0  :  1.2  :  0.4  :  1.0 

Thailand  :  0  :  4.2  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0.3 

Peru  :  0:  0:  0:  0:3.1:  0 

Argentina  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  2.1  :  0.9 

Other  countries  :  3/    :  0.1  :  0  :  1.5  :  2.8  ;  1.2 

Total  :  2.1  ;  51.7  ;  lij.2  •  21.Q1  ;  29.7  ;  33. 1 

Exports  (Rice)  :  1.0  :  25. 0  :  0.9  :  0.1  ;  1.2  ;  0 


l/  Uncleaned,  unhulled,  paddy.  2J  Includes  2.6  million  pounds  from 
Argentina.    3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Source:    Trade  of  Canada. 


Reduced  imports  of  "uncleaned"  rice  during  1955  were  to  a  small 
extent  made  up  by  larger  imports  of  milled  rice  of  which  90  percent  came 
from  the  United  States.    Total  net  imports  in  terms  of  milled  rice  were 
59  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  above-average  imports  of  72  million 
pounds  in  1954,  and  with  the  average  of  60  million  pounds  in  the  5-year, 
1950-54  period. 
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WESTERN  GERMANY  INCREASES 
RICE  TRADE 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1955  imported  2*4-0  million  pounds 
of  rice,  mostly  brown  (cargo).    This  is  an  increase  of  36  percent  as  com- 
pared with  176  million  pounds  in  195^>  and  is  the  largest  rice  import  in 
postwar  years.    While  most  of  this  rice  was  consumed  domestically,  a 
slight  rise  is  noted  in  re-exports  of  processed  rice. 


GERMANY,  Fed.  Rep.  of:    Rice  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  193^-38,  and  annual  1951-55 


Country  of 
origin 


.Prewar 
'.  average 

: 193^-38 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195^ 


Italy  : 

Egypt  : 

Burma  : 

Indochina  : 

Thailand  : 

Indonesia  : 

Netherlands  : 

Brazil  : 

Surinam  .....: 

Spain  : 

U  •  S  •  A. 

Colombia  : 

Chile  : 

Iran  : 

Other  countries . . . : 

Total  ;' 

1/  If  any,  included 


109,561 
603 

282,117 
25,816 
32,292 

6,3*1 
16,097 
5,163 

Vi 

3,135 

if 

1,273 
23,480 


505,878 


105,7^1 

22 

589 
24,603 
0 

566 
29,196 

16,6*1-5 
5,844 
0 
11 
0 

212 
0 

10,287 


193.716 


1,000  pounds 


89,133 

I 

2,769 

1/ 
1*7685 
7,269 

9,309 
9^325 
6~628 


129,118 


131,5*5 

i 

267 

67^22 
5 

9,59* 
8,333 

ll 
25,971 
2,981 
71+2 

18,879 


204.939 


116,292 

3,91* 
2,182 

ll 
11,853 

ll 
12,063 

97^9 
12,100 
196 
581 
4,184 
364 
2,676 


175,89* 


in  "other  countries' 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Western  Germany  in  1955  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  2  decades 
changed  its  principal  source  for  rice  imports.    Rice  had  been  imported 
mainly  from  Italy  since  1933,  when  a  barter  agreement  was  negotiated. 
In  1955,  Italy  ranked  below  Egypt  and  Burma  as  a  country  of  origin. 

The  reason  for  this  shift  was  the  relatively  high  price  of  Italian 
rice  and  efforts  of  Burma  to  reintroduce  Burmese  qualities  into  Europe. 
Burma  shipped  on  consignment  and  negotiated  sales  with  millers  for  about 
4l  million  pounds  of  loonzein  (brown  rice)  at  well  below  the  price  level 
quoted  in  the  Rangoon  market. 
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As  is  customary  in  Western  Germany,  the  largest  amount  of  total 
imports  were  brown  rice  (cargo),  classified  as  "husked,  unpolished." 
Broken  rice  imports  from  the  United  States  of  5«3  million  pounds  were 
purchased  with  free  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  re-exportation  in  the  form 
of  rice  starch. 

Total  consumption  in  Western  Germany  in  1955  is  estimated  at  168 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  132  million  pounds  in  195^ •    Per  capita 
consumption  is  calculated  at  3«3  pounds,  as  compared  with  2.6  in  the  last 
2  years  and  5*5  pounds  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Retail  prices  reached  a  record  postwar  low  in  November  and  December 
1955  when  the  average  retail  price  of  whole  milled  rice  was  D.  1.00  per 
kilogram  (ll  cents  a  pound).    This  is  28  percent  lower  than  the  average 
in  195^ •    Relatively  low  and  fairly  steady  prices  and  favorable  consump- 
tion trends  have  encouraged  the  trade  to  rebuild  holdings . 

NEW  AUSTRALIAN  SHIPPING  LINE 
TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  information  that 
the  Shaw-Savill  shipping  line  out  of  Australia  to  East  and  South  Africa 
will  be  discontinued  in  August  and  that  a  Dutch  Royal-Inter-Ocean  Line 
will  introduce  a  new  service  between  Australia  and  South  and  East  Africa 
in  July  or  August.    These  changes  might  affect  the  shipment  of  Australian 
wheat  and  dried  milk  to  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  to  South 
Africa,  Uganda,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.    Since  Australia  is  the  major  sup- 
plier of  these  commodities  at  present  to  these  countries,  particularly 
to  the  Federation,  this  information  may  interest  United  States  exporters. 

JAPAN  EXPECTS  ABOVE-AVERAGE 
WINTER  GRAIN  CROPS 

The  condition  of  Japan's  winter  grain  crops  was  promising  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
At  that  time  the  condition  of  wheat  and  common  barley  was  placed  at  105 
percent  and  naked  barley  at  107  percent  of  normal. 

If  normal  weather  conditions  prevail  up  to  harvest  time,  a  wheat 
outturn  of  about  52  million  bushels  is  anticipated.    This  is  slightly 
below  the  large  harvests  of  the  past  2  years  but  is  somewhat  above 
average.    Wheat  acreage  is  indicated  to  be  below  the  1955  acreage,  on 
the  basis  of  farmers'  intentions  to  plant.    Weather  conditions  have 
been  better  than  usual  and  insect  and  disease  damage  is  reportedly  below 
normal. 

Common  barley  and  naked  barley  combined  may  be  about  99  million 
bushels,  the  same  as  the  large  1955  outturn.    Production  of  common  barley 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  1955  crop  and  naked  barley 
slightly  below,  because  of  reduced  acreage  of  that  grain. 
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EL  SALVADOR  STRENGTHENS 
TRADE  TIES  WITH  JAPAN 

A  four -man  trade  mission  from  Japan  reportedly  visited  El  Salvador 
and  other  Central  American  countries  recently.    The  purpose  of  their 
mission  was  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  another  indica- 
tion of  improving  Salvadoran -Japanese  trade  relations .    This  visit  could 
also  be  a  result  of  the  June,  1955>  visit  to  Japan  by  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment officials.    Nevertheless,  recent  developments  of  mutual  trade 
interest  include  the  establishment  of  a  2.4  million  dollar  textile  mill 
which  is  being  built  by  joint  Salvadoran- Japanese  capital.    Japan  report- 
edly will  receive  50  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  mill  in  return  for 
machinery,  buildings,  and  technical  knowledge,  while  El  Salvador  will 
receive  the  other  50  percent  of  the  stock  in  return  for  1.2  million  dol- 
lars in  cash.    This  amount  will  be  payable  in  colones  instead  of  U.  S. 
dollars . 

Construction  of  the  textile  mill  is  believed  to  be  a  part  of  El 
Salvador's  industrial  development  program,  which  is  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  income  sources  so  the  country  will  not  have  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  coffee  exports  as  it  has  in  the  past.    In  1955  coffee 
exports  were  valued  at  91*^  million  dollars  or  86  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1954  coffee  exports  accounted  for  88  percent  of  total  export  value 
and  85  percent  in  1953*    The  United  States  is  the  largest  outlet  for 
Salvadoran  coffee,  taking  an  average  of  60  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
annually . 

UNITED  STATES  BEAN  EXPORTS  LOWER 

Exports  of  United  States  beans  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
marketing  year  (September  1955  through  February  1956)  totalled  762,000 
bags,  the  lowest  for  this  period  since  19^9 .    It  was  31$  less  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  marketing  season  a  year  ago.    Every  important  im- 
porting country  except  Mexico,  Costa  Rica  and  Italy  received  less  United 
States  beans  this  year  than  last.    The  beans  exported  to  Italy  were  under 
Title  II  of  the  P.L.  hQO  Program  and  those  to  Mexico  and  most  of  them  to 
Costa  Rica  were  purchased  commercially  from  CCC  stocks . 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  exports  to  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica,  the 
total  export  to  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  was  60,000  bags  less  this 
season  than  last.    This  reflects  principally  the  cessation  of  relief  ship- 
ments to  Haiti  and  a  reduction  of  commercial  shipments  to  Cuba  and  Vene- 
zuela of  16$  and  14-0$  respectively. 

Exports  to  Western  Europe  were  low  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  1954-55 
marketing  year  and  were  still  much  lower  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year.    The  low  last  year  was  due  principally  to  shortages  of  United 
States  white  beans  preferred  in  Europe.    The  further  reduction  this  year 
seems  to  have  stemmed  in  part  from  European  expectations  or  hopes  that 
United  States  prices  would  be  reduced  later  in  the  marketing  year. 
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Substantial  exports  are  expected,  however,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  marketing  year,  as  considerable  sales  have  been 
made  in  recent  weeks  for  export. 


BEANS,  Dry:    Exports  from  United  States 


by  country  of 

destination 

• 

Country  of  destination  : 

195^-55* 

:  1955-56* 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

100  lb 

.  bags 

• 

Europe  : 

55,287 

25,721+ 
22,041+ 
5,371 

J..L  ,  '1  '1 M 

:  19,927 

.               O  91  (\ 
\               <-  ,  <^-LO 

:  66 
:  57>00 

• 

276,357 

:  91,053 

• 

Latin  America  : 

3,860 
1+1+9,051+ 

1/ 

667679 

10,360 
27,226 

:       -J-^i  j^l  ( 
:  1,5^0 
:  377,626 
:  76,765 

:  y 

\  16,388 

• 
• 

659,93^ 

599,596 

• 

1+6,580 
53,825  • 

28,202  i 

:  19,73^ 
:  1,070 

:  11 

• 

36,068  : 

'  51,015 

• 
• 

1,100,966  : 

762,1+68 

1/  If  any  included  in  "Others." 

*Sept.  -  Feb.' 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  LINTERS 
FEBRUARY  I956 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  grades  5-7, 
amounted  to  65,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  February  1956,  increasing 
18  percent  over  exports  of  55 > 000  bales  in  January,  and  more  than  twice 
the  exports  of  30,000  bales  in  February  a  year  ago. 

Exports  for  the  7-month  period  August -February  1955-56  amounted  to 
278,000  bales  or  66  percent  higher  than  the  167,000  bales  exported  in 
August -February  195^-55*    Principal  destinations  of  United  States  cotton 
linters  exports  in  the  current  period  with  comparable  195^-55  figures  in 
parentheses  were:     Western  Germany  97>000  bales  (58,000);  the  United 
Kingdom  59,000  (1*1,000) 5  France  1*5,000  (2^,000);  Japan  28,000  (l8,000); 
the  Netherlands  2^,000  (6,000);  and  Canada  16,000  ( 13,000). 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  BEGIN  UPWARD  SWING 

While  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  7  months 
(July- January)  of  1955-56  amounted  to  only  135  million  bushels  (grain 
equivalent)  compared  with  158  million  bushels  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  the  total  for  the  entire  year  is  expected  to  be  fully  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than  the  253.5  million  bushels  moved  abroad  in  195^-55 • 
The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  the  reported  large  sales  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  sales  to  Western  Europe  following  the  severe  winter  freeze 
last  February. 

Unofficial  estimates  indicate  that  exports  from  February  1  to  April 
30  this  year  may  have  amounted  to  as  high  as  75  to  80  million  bushels. 
On  that  basis,  the  total  outward  movement  during  the  10-months  period 
ending  April  30,  1956  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  215  million  bushels 
compared  with  213  million  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    This  would  in- 
dicate that  no  more  than  20  million  bushels  would  have  to  be  exported 
each  month  during  May  and  June  to  equal  last  year's  total  of  253. 5  mil- 
lion bushels.    Unless  a  lack  of  ocean-going  ships  proves  to  be  a  limiting 
factor,  May  and  June  exports  are  likely  to  be  substantially  in  excess  of 
that  level. 

Of  the  135  million  bushels  actually  exported  during  the  8 -months 
period  ending  February  1956,  shipments  in  the  form  of  flour  amounted  to 
Ilk  million  bushels  and  those  in  the  form  of  wheat  to  21  million  bushels. 
In  the  same  8 -months  period  a  year  ago,  wheat  shipments  totaled  13**  mil- 
lion and  flour  shipments  2k  million  bushels. 

The  decline  in  wheat  exports  during  this  period  was  due  mainly  to 
greatly  reduced  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Western  Germany.    The  only  substantial  increases  were  in  shipments  to 
Poland  and  Japan.    With  respect  to  flour,  the  reduction  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  smaller  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  the 
Philippines  and  Hong  Kong. 
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Canadian  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  Daring  Sta-ted  Periods 


July- January .19 54- 55 


July- January  1955" 56 


Wheat 


Flour 


Total 


Wheat 


Flour 


Total 


Western  Hemisphere  : 

United  States  :  2, 244 

Central  America  : 

British  West  Indies. ... :  l6 

Cuba  :  739 

Colombia  :  1,285 

Venezuela  :  20 

Ecuador  :  1,085 

Peru  : 

Others  :  6_ 

Total  :  5,595 

Europe  : 

Norway.  :  2,529 

United  Kingdom  :  56,752 

Ireland  :  1,777 

Netherlands  :  9,033 

Belgium-Luxembourg  :  10 ,  644 

West  Germany  :  16,256 

Austria  :  782 

Switzerland  :  4,282 

Poland  : 

Malta  :  740 

Italy  :  637 

Yugoslavia  :  3,6  20 

Owners   234 

Total  :  107,286 

Asia  : 

Lebanon  :  3,000 

Israel  : 

India  :  1,835 

Hong  Kong  : 

Japan  :  13,896 

Philippines  : 

Others  :  264 

Total  :  18.995 

Africa  : 

Libya  :  224 

British  West  Africa....: 

Union  of  South  Africa. . :  1,555 

Belgian  Congo  J  • 

Others  ;  514 

Total  :  2,293 

Oceania  :  

World  Total  :  153,969" 

1/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


(Thousands  of  bushels,  grain  equivalent) 


262 
1,156 

2.97S 
520 
623 

2,366 

4 

44 
780 


3,735 


8,55s 
3 

289 


72 
9 

12L 


9,062 


76 

u 

643 
613 

3,272 

546 


812 

448 
IX 


63 

24,541 


2,506 
1,156 
2,994 

1,259 
1,908 
2,386 

1,089 
44 
786 


14,128 


2,529 
65,310 

1,777 

9.036 
10,644 
16,545 
782 

4,282 

740 
709 
3,629 
J65_ 


116,348 


3,076 

1.835 
b43 

14,509 
3,272 
310. 


24,145 


224 
812 

1.555 
448 

587 


HI 


61 


158,510 


3.99B 
58 
21 
228 

5? 
825 

209 
2 


5,393. 


2,136 
50,412 
1,792 
2,836 
7,308 
11,053 
1.739 
2,226 

4,857 
1.190 
1,858 

220 
87.627 


724 

365 
17.292 

-553. 


ig,93^ 


2,062 
330 


 7P_ 

114.346  :  207745" 


419 
1,212 
2,966 

363 
158 
2,271 

25 

J3K 


5.944 
1 

92 
207 


166 
7 


6.572 


73 


342 
444 
2,869 


797 

515 
104 


1.416 


11 


4,417 
1,270 
2,987 
591 
158 

2,323 
825 
234 

J3i 


2,136 
56,356 
1.792 

2,837 
7,400 

11,260 

1,739 
2,226 

M57 
1,190 

2,024 

7 

.  375 
94,199 


73 
724 

707 
17,736 
2,869 


797 
2,062 

515 
454 


3,gos 


I9_ 


135,091 
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U.K.  EEDUCES  COTTON 
IMPOETS  AND  CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  685,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  during  August -January  1955-56,  declining  11  percent 
from  imports  of  77^>000  bales  in  the  corresponding  months  of  195^-55 • 
Most  of  the  decline  was  in  imports  of  United  States  cotton,  although  the 
downward  trend  is  obscured  in  the  statistics,  by  inclusion  in  the  United 
States  figures  of  Mexican  cotton  transshipped  through  United  States 
ports.    These  transshipments  have  been  increasing  in  recent  months,  as 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  declined. 


It  is  not  entirely  feasible  to  relate  exports  and  imports  between 
countries  because  of  the  variation  of  time-lag  in  shipping,  and  in  this 
case  because  Mexican  transshipment  data  also  include  cotton  linters.  An 
indication  of  trends  is  possible,  however,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
figures: 


UNITED  KINGDOM:     Comparison  of  cotton  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  with  export  data  from  those  countries, 
August -January  195 5 -56 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


]     U.  K.  imports 

Exports  to  U.  K. 

Month  and  year 

Mexico 

;  u.  s. 

Mexico 

U.  S. 

via  U.S. 

.via  Mexico 

ports  l/ 

ports 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1955 

• 

•  * 

. . . :      15  ' 

1 

8 

8 

...:      13  : 

3 

7 

9 

:  1 

:  1 

11 

18 

5 

:       k  • 

r      6  ; 

kk 

:  11 

. . . :      30  : 

:      18  • 

k 

27 

:  k 

1956 

...:  25 

11 

2 

:  11 

11 

38 

38  I 

117  ' 

32 

T7 Includes  cotton  linters. 


Source:    Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Direccion 

General  de  Estadistica,  and  official  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Cotton  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  other  countries  during 
August -January  1955-56,  with  195^-55  figures  in  parentheses  were:  Sudan 
115,000  bales  (66,000);  Brazil  69,000  (93,000);  Nigeria  61+, 000  (30,000); 
U.S.S.R.  52,000  (14-8,000);  Peru  38,000  (3^,000);  India  35,000  (l+,000); 
Syria  23,000  (21,000);  Egypt  20,000  (27,000);  and  Pakistan  18,000 
(18,000). 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  declined  even  more  sharply 
than  imports  in  the  August -January  1955-56  period,  amounting  to  781+,000 
bales  or  l6  percent  less  than  consumption  of  935,000  bales  in  August- 
January  195^—55*    The  weekly  average  mill  consumption  in  the  current  6- 
month  period  amounted  to  30,000  bales  as  compared  with  35,000  a  year  ago. 
The  level  in  January  was  31,000  bales  per  week,  and  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  consumption  rate  was  evident  in  February  and  March  on  the  basis  of 
single  yarn  production  figures. 


Activities  in  the  futures  market  at  Liverpool  reportedly  have  been 
fairly  quiet  in  recent  weeks,  with  trading  largely  in  spot  cotton  for 
known  requirements,  and  demand  centered  around  American-type  cottons 
grown  in  Pakistan,  Nigeria,  Syria,  and  Brazil.    The  daily  average  of 
bales  bought  and  sold  in  futures  transactions  in  March  1956  amounted  to 
5,02U  as  compared  with  7,929  i-n  March  of  last  year.    There  was  a  sharp 
fall  in  prices  following  the  announcement  on  February  28  of  further 
offers  of  United  States  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  for  export 
after  July  31,  1956,  but  the  market  recovered  and  prices  were  steady 
during  the  latter  part  of  March  through  mid-April. 


Total  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 1+70,000  bales  on  January  31,  1956,  down  18  percent  from 
stocks  of  570,000  bales  held  on  August  1,  1955- 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  L INTERS, 
FEBRUARY  I956 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  grades  1-1+ , 
amounted  to  17,1+00  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  February  1956,  dropping 
considerably  from  imports  of  25,000  bales  in  January,  but  approximately 
twice  the  imports -of  8,800  bales  in  February  1955* 


Imports  during  the  7-month  period,  August -February  1955-56,  amounted 
to  128,000  bales  or  35  percent  higher  than  imports  of  95,000  bales  in 
the  comparable  period  of  195^- 55*    Principal  sources  of  linters  imports 
in  the  current  period  with  comparable  195^-55  figures  in  parentheses 
were:  Mexico  89,000  bales  (51,000);  U.S.S.R.  2l+,000  (15,000);  Brazil 
5,000  (10,000);  El  Salvador  2,300  (l,900);  Belgium  2,000  (1+00);  Peru 
2,000  (1,800);  Nicaragua  1,1+00  (l,200);  and  Guatemala  700  (9,800). 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON, 
FEBRUARY  1956 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  February  1956 
amounted  to  18,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  as  compared  with  imports  of 
13,000  bales  in  January,  and  16,000  bales  in  February  1955*    Imports  from 
Egypt  in  February  this  year  amounted  to  15,000  bales. 

Imports  for  the  7-month  period,  August -February  1955-56  amounted  to 
110,000  bales,  increasing  50  percent  over  imports  of  73,000  bales  in  the 
comparable  months  of  195^-55-    Practically  all  of  the  increase  was  in 
imports  from  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  Mexico. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9;  annual  1953  and  195^; 
and  August -February  195^-55  and  1955-56 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


Average 


! 1935-39! 19^5-^9 


1953 


195^ 


August -Feb ruary 


195^-55 


1,000 
bales 


 :  3 

 :2/  31 

 :  63 

 :  67 

 :  23 

Pakistan  :  5/ 


Brazil, 
China. , 
Egypt. , 
India. . 
Mexico , 


Peru. 

Sudan  

U.S.S.R. . , 

Others  8/ 


:3/ 


1 
1/ 

5 
0 


1,000 
bales 

1/  1/ 
103 
103 

19 
12 

23 

h 
1 

0 


1,000 
bales 

2 
0 

77 
18 

17 
Ik 
8 

7 
1 
1 


1,000 
bales 

1 

0 

kj  73 
17 
20 
11 

22 

3 

'  1 
2 


1,000 
bales 

1 

0 
26 

6 
10 

5 
20 

3 
1 
1 


Total  ;9/  185 


9/  260 


1*5 


150 


73 


l/  Less  than  500  bales.     2/  ^-year  average.     3/  2-year  average,     k/  In- 
cludes 1^7  bales  transshipped  via  Italy.     5/  Included  with  India  prior 
to  partition  in  I9U7.    6/  3-year  average,    jj  Included  with  Egypt  prior 
to  1Q14-2.     3/  Includes  small  quantities  which  are  reexported  each  year. 
9/  Total  does  not  add  due  to  partial  averages. 


Compiled  from  officials  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN 
1955-56  LARGER  THAN  NOVEMBER  1955  FORECAST 

World  production  of  centrifugal  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  1955-56  is 
estimated  at  U2.9  million  short  tons.    This  is  an  increase  of  1.8  million 
tons  over  the  forecast  made  in  November  1955*    Production  in  195^-55  is 
now  placed  at  ^-1.3  million  tons,  an  increase  of  768  thousand  tons  over 
the  November  estimate.    These  increases  reflect  upward  revisions  of 
estimates  for  Western  Europe,  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China.    The  1955-56 
crop  is  3*9  percent  greater  than  the  195^-55  crop. 

World  non-centrifugal  sugar  is  estimated  at  6.k  million  tons  or  167 
thousand  less  than  the  195^-55  production.    While  China  shows  an  increase, 
India,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Venezuela  declined  in  production  and  other 
countries  produced  about  the  same. 

World  production  of  centrifugal  cane  sugar  for  1955-56  Is  now 
estimated  at  25.5  million  tons  which  is  1.6  percent  greater  than  the 
195^-55  production  of  25. 1  million  tons.    South  America,  Oceania  and 
Spain  show  a  decline  while  North  America,  Asia  and  Africa  show  an  in- 
crease which  more  than  offsets  the  difference. 

The  1955-56  beet  production  is  7-0  percent  greater  than  the  195^-55 
crop.    The  greatest  increase  is  in  U.S.S.R.  and  the  second  largest  is  in 
Western  Europe.    Eastern  Europe  and  Chile  also  increased  their  production 
by  a  smaller  amount  while  North  America  and  Uruguay  decreased  theirs  and 
the  Azores  produced  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

North  and  Central  America:     Production  of  centrifugal  cane  and 
beet  sugar  is  expected  to  total  13.2  million  tons.    This  is  an  in- 
crease of  only  29,000  tons  over  the  195^-55  estimate.    United  States, 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  three  of  the  largest  producing  areas  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  continue  to  restrict  production.    This  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  1955-56  estimate  being  held  down  to  last  year's 
level . 

Western  Europe:    The  1955  fall  forecast  was  7'1  million  tons,  while 
the  present  estimate  is  7*6  million  tons.     This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
latest  official  and  semi-official  data  available.    Since  1953,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  Western  European  countries  to  underestimate  their 
sugar  production  in  the  fall  forecast  by  500  or  600  thousand  tons  as 
illustrated  in  the  following  table. 


Western  Europe 


1955 


195^ 


1953 


(Million  short  tons) 


November  forecast 
May  estimate 
Difference 
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Italy  showed  the  largest  increase  in  production  from  195^-55 
to  1955-56  of  any  country  amounting  to  more  than  250  thousand  tons. 
Italian  August  1  stocks  also  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years 
from  hO  thousand  in  1950  to  198  thousand  in  195^  and  to-  208  thousand 
in  1955*    Restrictions  on  production  are  expected  in  1956  hut  the 
exact  area  to  be  permitted  has  not  been  announced  by  the  government . 

Eastern  Europe:    Centrifugal  sugar  production  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  now  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  the  fall  forecast.  Some 
countries  increased  their  production  while  others  decreased  theirs 
resulting  in  an  estimate  higher  than  last  years ,  but  less  than  the 
1953  estimate. 

U.S.S.R.:    The  new  estimate  for  sugar  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  much  larger  than  the  1955  fall  forecast.    Smaller  upward 
revisions  have  also  been  made  for  the  1952-5^-  crops.  Recently 
U.S.S.R.  has  released  official  data  from  which  more  accurate  produc- 
tion figures  can  be  estimated.    The  1955-56  crop  is  a  bumper  crop. 

Asia:    Production  in  this  area  is  now  placed  at  6,095  thousand 
tons,  which  is  326  thousand  more  than  last  year  and  255  thousand 
above  the  November  forecast  for  the  1955-56  crop.    Communist  China's 
estimates  for  1952  through  1955  are  based  on  information  recently 
received,  showing  a  marked  increase  over  last  fall,  indicating  that 
post  war  production  has  been  much  higher  than  in  prewar.    These  data 
are  being  studied  further  for  comparability  and  reliability.  Other 
countries  showing  an  increase  are  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  Turkey. 

South  America:    This  is  one  area  where  production  decreased. 
The  current  estimate  of  production  is  97  percent  of  last  year  and 
2^3  thousand  tons  below  November's  forecast.    Bolivia,  British 
Guiana,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  show  small 
gains,  but  these  are  offset  by  the  large  reduction  in  Argentina  and 
smaller  reductions  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.    The  Argentine  cane  crop 
was  badly  damaged  by  frosts  in  July  and  Brazil's  crop  by  frosts  in 
August.    The  present  estimate  for  Brazil's  crop  is  35  thousand  tons 
below  the  November  forecast. 

Africa ;    Countries  in  this  continent  have  followed  the  trend  of 
most  other  areas  with  the  1955-56  crop  estimates  higher  than  the 
November  forecast  and  also  higher  than  the  195^-55  crop.  Mills 
either  in  the  process  of  being  built  or  in  the  blue  print  stage  are 
expected  to  add  appreciable  amounts  to  African  production  facilities, 
and  by  so  doing  reduce  her  demands  for  imports. 

Oceania ;    The  crop  in  Oceania  is  slightly  larger  than  the  November 
forecast,  but  smaller  than  the  195^-55  estimate.    Australia  decreased 
her  production  while  production  in  the  Fiji  Islands  increased. 
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NOVA  SCOTIAN  APPLE  GROWERS 
PLAN  TO  ORGANIZE  SALES  AGENCY 

Directors  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers  Association  have  approved 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federated  Sales  and  Promotion  Agency, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  market  all  Nova  Scotia  grown  apples.  The 
approval  came  after  a  review  of  the  report  of  a  special  investigating 
committee  appointed  by  the  Association.    The  committee  spent  h  weeks 
making  a  12,000-mile  tour  of  5^-  selling  organizations  on  both  the  East 
and  West  coasts  of  North  America  and  interviewing  scores  of  men  associ- 
ated with  all  branches  of  the  fruit  industry. 

The  following  principles  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  proposed  Agency: 

"A  --  That  all  Directors  of  such  Agency  shall  be 
growers,  the  largest  percentage  of  whose  income  is 
derived  from  the  growing  of  apples. 

"B  --  That  membership  in  the  Agency  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  but  controlled  by  a  contract,  one  of  the  terms 
of  which  guarantees  that  the  Agency  have  the  entire 
production  of  the  member. 

"C  --  That  returns  be  pooled  at  Agency  level  by  variety. 

"D  --  That  the  Agency  have  power  of  diversion  to  process 
products  of  such  percentage  of  production  as  it  seems 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  fresh  fruit  market  and  to 
assure  continuity  of  the  market  supply  of  processed  fruit. 

"E  --  That  the  Agency  have  power  to  regulate  the 
standard  of  quality  and  pack  offered  for  sale  and 
thus  ensure  the  largest  possible  supply  of  even 
quality,  grades,  sizes  and  varieties." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  agency  will  be  able  to  market  Nova  Scotian 
apples  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  protect  the  growers  from  financial 
losses  such  as  were  suffered  during  the  past  year  when,  with  an 
abundant  crop  on  their  hands,  the  unorganized  growers  in  Nova  Scotia 
were  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  organized  growers  in  other 
parts  of  Canada. 

NEW  ITALIAN  DOLLAR  LIBERALIZATION  LIST 
CONTAINS  FEW  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

In  April  1956  the  Italian  Government  added  over  200  items  to  the 
list  of  products  which  can  be  imported  from  the  dollar  area  without 
quantitative  restrictions.    This  raised  the  percentage  of  total  imports 
from  the  United  States  which  have  been  liberalized  from  2k  percent  to 
about  ko  percent  (based  on  Italian  private  imports  in  1953).  However, 
the  only  agricultural  items  of  significance  included  in  the  new  list  are 
inedible  tallow,  copra,  and  bone  and  animal  residue  fats. 
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Italy  is  a  major  outlet  for  United  States  inedible  tallow, 
"but  Italian  dollar  allocations  for  this  product  have  "been  large  in 
the  past  and  complete  liberalization  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
effect  on  United  States  exports.    None  of  the  other  agricultural 
items  in  either  the  first  dollar  liberalization  list  of  August  195^ 
or  the  second  list  just  issued  are  exported  by  the  United  States  to 
Italy  in  any  significant  quantity. 


IRELAND  TO  RESUME 
LIVE  HOG  EXPORTS 

Restrictions  on  the  export  of  live  hogs  from  Ireland  were 
lifted  on  May  1  by  the  Irish  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Also  removed 
were  restrictions  on  exports  of  pork  products  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  changes  were  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Irish  pork  agreement  in  April.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
April  16,  1956). 


Irish  exporters  are  looking  forward  to  the  resumption  of 
regular  commercial  trade  in  live  hogs  to  the  United  Kingdom  which 
was  not  possible  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.    The  ending  of 
the  agreement  also  will  permit  increased  quantities  of  pork  to  move 
to  areas  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  taking  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  Ireland's  exportable  surplus  of  pork. 

1 

Irish  hogs  are  eligible  for  price  supports  under  a  new  sched- 
ule effective  May  1,  1956.    On  April  1,  1956  the  Irish  Pigs  and 
Bacon  Commission  began  collecting  a  levy  of  57  »1  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  hog  carcasses  used  for  producing  bacon.    The  money  will 
be  used  to  maintain  the  guaranteed  price  to  producers  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 


Carcass  Weight  Guaranteed  Price 

Grade  Range   (in  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 

A  120-168  lbs.  29. k 

B  1  169-175  lbs.  20.6 

At  present  only  carcasses  falling  in  grades  A  or  B  1  are 
eligible  for  the  guaranteed  prices.    Since  a  new  system  of  grading 
was  introduced  in  August  1955 >  less  than  half  of  the  pigs  sold 
have  produced  Grade  A  carcasses.    The  new  B  1  Grade  has  been  in- 
cluded under  the  guaranteed  payments  program  to  protect  producers 
against  an  undue  drop  in  the  price  of  hogs  which  are  of  greater 
weight  than  Grade  A,  but  are  similar  to  that  grade  in  other  charac- 
teristics. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES 

Australian  wool  sales  at  Sydney,  Goulburn,  Adelaide  and  Albury  to- 
taled 1^5,336  "bales  during  the  week  ending  April  20,  1956.  Prices  were 
firm  to  slightly  higher  than  the  previous  weeks  quotations. 

Sales  at  Perth  and  Greelong  were  reported  at  31,000  hales  and  36,000 

bales,  respectively,  during  the  week  ending  April  13,  1956.    The  Brisbane 

sale  was  cancelled  because  of  labor  difficulties.  Some  67,000  bales  had 
been  scheduled  for  the  sale. 

Receipts  of  wool  into  store  reached  3,791,210  bales  (including 
56,523  bales  of  carry-over)  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1955-56 
season.    These  quantities  represented  nearly  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  clip  of  h, 219, 000  bales  for  the  season.    Sales  through  March  31 
totaled  3,065,539  bales  and  15,963  bales  were  shipped  abroad  for  sale. 
Receipts  in  store  unsold  totaled  709,708  bales.    Thus,  an  estimated 
981,685  bales  will  be  available  for  sale  for  the  period  April  20  through 
June  30,  1956. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 


Wool  Prices:     Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian 

auction  floors,  by  quality  classification. 
 (Current  prices  with  comparisons)  


Type  and  Grade 

Week  Ended 

j  if-13-56 

:  k-20-^6 

:     Year  Ago 
:  U-22-55 

:  U.S. 

Dollars  per  Pound  -  -  -  - 

Combing 

Wools 

70«s 

 :'  1.3^ 

i  1.3^ 

:  1M 

 :  1.27 

1.27 

:  1.36 

6V  s 

 :  1.18 

:  1.18 

:  1.30 

1.1^ 

1.15 

:  1.27 

6o«s 

1.0k 

:  1.20 

 :        1.01  : 

1.02 

:  1.16 

58's 

 :         .9k  : 

•  95 

:  1.15 

 :         .91  : 

.92 

56«s 

 :         .87  : 

.87 

:  1.07 

.85  : 

.85  • 

50' s 

 :         .79  : 

•  79  : 

 :         -77  : 

•  77 

Carding 

Wools 

•  « 

 !      .80  \ 

.80  : 

.87 

 :         .75  : 

.76  : 

.81 

Fine 

 :  .70 

.71 

:  .80 

 :         .66  : 

.66  : 

•  79 

Source:    Wool  Statistical  Service  of  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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NETHERLANDS  EXPORTS  OF 
HAMS  TO  U.  S.  DECLINES 

Netherlands  exports  of  canned  hams  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined substantially  in  1955 •    According  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  data,  imports  of  canned  hams  and  shoulders  dropped  from  37 
million  pounds  in  195^-  to  28  million  pounds  in  1955,  or  2k  percent. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  Nether- 
lands exports  of  processed  meats  in  1955  remained  at  130  million 
pounds,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    The  total  value  of  the 
processed  meat  exports  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  $66  million 
in  195^  to  $6l  million  in  1955*    Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
processed  meat  exports  were  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States . 


FINLAND'S  1955 
DAIRY  SITUATION 

Final  estimates  of  Finnish  milk  production  in  1955  reveal  that 
production  at  6,381  million  pounds  was  down  less  than  1  percent  from 
the  previous  year.    As  reported  earlier,  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  February  27,  1956)  the  feeding  of  better  quality  hay  and 
imported  concentrates  created  an  early  winter  upsurge  in  milk  pro- 
duction, which  checked  a  year-long  production  decline. 

Factory  butter  production  decreased  k.5  percent  from  195^  and 
the  preliminary  total  production  figure  for  1955  is  1,07^  million 
pounds.    Consumption  was  up  12  percent  from  the  previous  year,  due 
to  heavy  subsidies  on  the  retail  price.    The  net  result  was  that 
Finland  was  a  butter  importer  during  1955>  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  January  23,  1956)-     Butter  imports  amounted  to  16. 7  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955  compared  to  an  exported  total  of  more  than  7 
million  pounds  the  previous  year.    The  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion, starting  in  September,  was  reflected  in  factory  butter  out- 
put, with  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  during 
the  last  quarter.    Farm  butter  production  declined  15  percent  from 
the  31  million  pounds  churned  in  195*+>  due  principally  to  improved 
facilities  of  marketing  milk  for  manufacture  and  attractive  creamery 
prices. 

Cheese  production  in  1955  was  down  3*5  percent  from  the  50.^ 
million  pounds  produced  in  195^«     The  decrease  was  reflected  en- 
tirely in  the  Ementhal  type  cheeses,  whereas  the  output  of  processed 
cheese  increased  slightly.    The  amount  of  farm  cheese  produced  in 
Finland  is  insignificant. 

In  spite  of  the  drop  in  output,  cheese  exports  totaled  25-5  mil- 
lion pounds,  up  2  percent  over  195^.    Exports  went  to  about  30  coun- 
tries including  the  Soviet  Union,  a  new  and  important  buyer  of  the 
Finnish  product. 
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BRITISH  ANNOUNCE  CHEESE  IMPORT 
QUOTA  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  British  Government,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  just  an- 
nounced that  imports  of  natural  cheese  from  North  America  will  be 
allowed  at  $4.2  million,  the  same  value  as  during  the  previous  2  years. 
The  imports  will  be  under  licensing  arrangements  through  importers,  but 
full  details  have  not  yet  been  announced. 


In  previous  years  Britain  has  obtained  most  of  her  cheese  imports 
from  North  America  from  Canada.    British  customs  figures  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1955  show  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  amounted  to  13 . 5  million 
pounds  with  a  value  of  $4,188,990.     Shipments  from  the  United  States, 
according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  records  show  that  in  1955  the 
United  Kingdom  took  12,150  pounds  of  processed  American  cheese,  446,000 
pounds  of  natural  American  cheese,  and  1,350  pounds  of  natural  cheese, 
other -than-American. 


MILK  PLANT  FOR  SINGAPORE 

Australia  has  donated  to  Singapore  a  milk  plant  to  reconstitute  or 
recombine  milk  from  milk  powder.    The  plant,  a  contribution  under  the 
Colombo  Plan,  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  per  hour. 

David  Marshall,  Chief  Minister  of  Singapore,  in  accepting  the  gift 
from  R.  G.  Casey,  Australia's  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  stated  that 
the  milk  from  the  plant  would  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  on  a  non- 
profit basis.    The  Government  was  also  considering  using  the  plant  as  a 
means  of  distributing  milk  to  school  children. 

The  Australian  Minister,  while  pointing  out  that  there  were  "no 
strings"  attached  to  the  gift,  took  the  occasion  to  advertise  Australia's 
powdered  milk  products  and  butterfat. 

Singapore,  with  a  population  of  about  1.2  million  people,  has  an 
annual  production  of  only  about  25  million  pounds  of  milk  which  cur- 
rently sells  at  from  23. 1  -  24.8  cents  a  pint.    Most  of  the  milk  sup- 
plies are  imported,  primarily  in  the  form  of  condensed  milk. 

Information  on  imports  of  powdered  milk  during  1955  does  not  sepa- 
rate Singapore's  imports  from  those  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya.    It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  most  of  the  powdered  milk  imported  is  consumed 
in  Singapore.    Imports  of  powdered  whole  milk  for  Malaya,  including 
Singapore,  in  1955  amounted  to  4.6  million  pounds,  while  takings  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  totaled  664,000  pounds  during  the  year. 
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DANISH  MILK 
CONSUMPTION  DECLINES 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  Denmark  in  1955  will  show  a  drop  below 
the  195^-  level.    A  consumer  subsidy  on  whole  milk  was  removed  in  March, 
1955;  resulting  in  an  increase  of  approximately  l.k  cents  per  quart  in 
the  price  for  whole  milk  paid  by  consumers.    The  trend  was  reversed 
temporarily  with  the  advent  of  the  hot  weather  months.    During  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  decline  again  was  apparent,  due  in  part  to  the  increased  ex- 
port prices  for  dairy  products.    The  loss  in  whole  milk  consumption  was 
partly  offset  by  increased  use  by  housewives  of  skimmed  milk  for  fluid 
purposes . 

AUSTRIA  TO  INCREASE  NONFAT  DRY 
MILK  SOLIDS  IMPORTS 

A  substantial  increase  in  hog  numbers  of  more  than  130,000  head,  as 
shown  in  the  December  livestock  census  of  Austria,  will  call  for  in- 
creased imports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  feeding  purposes.    In  1955 
Austria  Imported  slightly  more  than  h  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,  of  which  about  1.6  million  were  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1956,  imports  are  reported  greater  than 
the  total  takings  in  1955.    A  substantial  amount  has  been  purchased  from 
the  United  States  and  additional  quantities  may  be  purchased  if  sufficient 
free  dollars  are  available.    The  Austrian  Milk  Marketing  Board  is  reported 
recommending  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  grant  import  licenses  for 
hard  currency  imports  to  be  used  for  livestock  feed  during  the  period 
from  October  1956  through  May  1957 •    Until  further  notice  the  Austrian 
customs  rate  on  dried  milk  is  announced  at  17  schillings  per  100  kilo- 
grams, about  3  cents  a  pound. 

A  drop  in  factory  butter  production  from  just  under  50  million 
pounds  to  slightly  more  than  1+7  million  pounds,  reduced  farm  output  of 
butter  and  intensified  demand  because  of  higher  consumer  incomes  and  in- 
creased tourist  traffic  in  1955*    These  factors  combined  to  turn  Austria 
from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of  the  product  in  1955.    In  1955 
Austria  imported  almost  k  million  pounds  of  butter  while  exporting  only 
323,000  pounds,  mostly  to  neighboring  countries. 

While  some  increase  in  milk  production  and  butter  output  are  ex- 
pected in  1956,  Austria  may  continue  its  net  importer  status.  Attempts 
to  move  United  States  butter  into  the  market  might  meet  with  difficulties 
for  these  reasons.    First,  most  of  the  butter  needed  is  obtainable  through 
Denmark  and  Holland  and  paid  for  through  European  Payment  Union  clearings. 
Secondly,  the  Austrians  prefer  an  unsalted  and  uncolored  butter  of  16 
percent,  or  less  moisture  content  and  this  is  mixed  with  local  butter  to 
meet  consumer  preferences  with  no  country  of  origin  of  the  imported  butter 
being  stated  on  the  package. 

Tne  domestic  retail  price  of  butter  in  Austria  is  fixed  at  6l.6  cents 
a  pound. 
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BRAZILIAN  COTTON  PRICE  SUPPORT 
AND  EXPORT  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 

The  Foreign  Trade  Department  (CACEX)  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  issued 
an  official  notice  April  1^,  1956,  of  the  Government  policy  regarding 
guaranteed  prices  for  the  1955-56  cotton  crop  to  farmers  and  exporters 
of  Sao  Paulo  cotton  (South  Brazilian  cotton  moving  through  the  port  of 
Santos) .    The  new  notice  modifies  an  earlier  announcement  of  February 
29,  1956  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  19,  1956) . 

Under  the  plan,  exporters  will  receive  for  Sao  Paulo  Type  5  cotton, 
f.o.h.  Santos,  a  price  guarantee  of  523  cruzeiros  per  arroba  of  15  kilo- 
grams (36.73  U.  S.  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  for 
cotton  exports  of  ^3. 06- cruzeiros  per  dollar).     In  exchange  for  this 
guarantee,  the  exporter  signs  a  contract  (subject  to  penalty)  to  pay  the 
grower  a  minimum  price  at  the  gin  of  135  cruzeiros  per  arroba  (9*^8  cents 
a  pound)  for  seed  cotton  with  a  grade  equivalent  to  Type  5  lint. 

This  price  is  for  producers  in  distant  interior  points,  while  prices 
in  areas  nearer  the  port  range  as  high  as  160  cruzeiros  (11.2^  cents  a 
pound) .    Assistance  for  the  next  North  Brazil  crop  will  be  established 
on  a  similar  basis,  but  details  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  exporter's  guarantee  is  expected  to  be  implemented  by  the  use 
of  a  special  rate  of  exchange  that  will  make  Brazilian  cotton  competitive 
on  world  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  exporter  with  the 
minimum  return  of  523  cruzeiros. 

Latest  reports  on  the  1955-56  cotton  crop  in  Brazil  indicate  a  re- 
duction from  earlier  estimates,  because  of  excessive  rain,  to  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).    The  South  Brazil  crop  is 
roughly  estimated  at  1,200,000  bales  and  the  North  Brazil  crop  at  600,000 
bales.    The  South  Brazil  harvest  began  early  in  March.     In  North  Brazil 
the  1955-56  crop  was  harvested  in  the  last  half  of  1955 • 


FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  SETS  QUOTA  FOR 
THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FRESH  CITRUS 

On  April  28,  the  French  Government  officially  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  import  quota  for  250,000  boxes  of  citrus  from  any  foreign 
overseas  source.    Provisions  of  the  quota  fix  a  perequation  rate  of  $.86 
per  box  applicable  to  150,000  boxes;  the  remaining  100,000  boxes  to  be 
offered  at  perequation  auction  above  $.86.    Shipments  must  have  been  made 
by  June  30. 

French  trade  sources  were  considerably  disappointed  over  the  rela- 
tively small  import  quota,  but  expressed  hope  that  an  additional  quota 
might  be  set  later. 
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FRENCH  TRADE  IN 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

In  1955,  France  was  a  net  exporter  of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk.  Imports  of  butter  totaled  15.8  million  pounds,  compared  with  3-0 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Butter  is  largely  imported  under  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  the  principal  suppliers  being  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark.  In  1955 ,  the  Netherlands  shipped  "J.Q  million  pounds  (less 
than  one  million  pounds  the  previous  year)  and  Denmark  supplied  3.3  mil- 
lion pounds  (2.3  million  pounds  in  195^-)  • 

Prices  for  imported  butter  are  lower  than  those  for  French  butter, 
but  these  prices  are  subject  to  an  equalization  charge  about  equal  to  the 
difference  between  French  prices  and  import  prices.    Part  of  these  funds 
are  used  to  subsidize  exports  of  butter,  which  in  1955  amounted  to  26.3 
million  pounds.    These  went  mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom  (8.7  million 
pounds)  Western  Germany  (3 .8  million  pounds)  and  Algeria  (3«^  million 
pounds ) . 

France  exported  butter  so  heavily  in  the  early  summer  that  later  it 
became  necessary  to  import.    Supplies  were  further  reduced  by  the  late 
summer  drought.    In  order  to  guarantee  supplies  and  to  keep  down  retail 
prices,  the  French  Government  planned  a  program  which  originally  arranged 
for  the  import  of  18  million  pounds  of  butter  for  the  1955-56  winter 
season,  but  soaring  prices  forced  the  release  of  more  and  more  imported 
butter  to  the  French  market.    As  of  January  1956,  the  program  provided 
for  imports  of  26.3  million  pounds  to  be  supplied  mostly  by  the  Nether- 
lands (8.8  million  pounds),  Denmark  (5*7  million  pounds)  and  Argentina 
(k.h  million  pounds).    Lesser  suppliers  included  New  Zealand  (3*0  million 
pounds),  the  United  States  (2.2  million  pounds)  and  Australia  (l.6  mil- 
lion pounds).    Since  January,  it  has  become  necessary  to  increase  imports 
to  include  an  additional  quantity  from  the  United  States  of  2.2  million 
pounds  and  a  similar  quantity  from  Denmark,  Sweden  and  New  Zealand. 

Imports  of  cheese  of  all  types  in  1955  amounted  to  20.6  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  1.8  million  pounds  over  the  previous  year.    Switzerland  sup- 
plied 7»5  million  pounds,  the  Netherlands  k.3  million  pounds,  Italy  3*8  mil- 
lion pounds.    Other  sources  were  the  Republic  of  Germany,  Finland  and  Den- 
mark.   French  exports  of  cheese  totaled  ^2.6  million  pounds  in  1955>  com- 
pared with  kl.l  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    The  principal  markets  were 
Algeria  (l9«8  million  pounds),  Morocco  (U.7  million  pounds),  Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg (3.6  million  pounds),  French  West  Africa  (2.h  million  pounds),  and 
Tunisia  (2.3  million  pounds).    Smaller  shipments  were  made  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  the  Republic  of  Germany. 

France  imported  only  about  two  million  pounds  of  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  in  1955>  while  exporting  27.5  million  pounds  of  condensed  milk 
and  h.2  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk.    Total  canned  milk  shipments 
included  9*1  million  pounds  to  Viet-Nam,  6.3  million  pounds  to  Algeria  and 
2.8  million  pounds  to  Madagascar.    Trade  in  powdered  milk  was  small. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets 

with  comparisons 


(U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 


Country,  market  and 
description 

Butter 

Cheese 

:  Date 

;  1956 

:Price 

]  Quotations 

'  Date 

:  1956 

:Price 

Quotations 

[  Month 
[earlier 

\  Year 
[earlier 

[  Month 
'  earlier 

•  Year 
'earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
New  Zealand  finest  grade 
New  Zealand  finest  white 

:Apr.  5 

ik0.2 

:  43.5 

':  k2.Q 

*  — 

:Apr.  5 

:*33.8 

:  3^.2 

:  18.9 

Australia  (Sydney) 
Choicest  butter 
Choicest  cheddar 

:Apr.  6 

:^5-3 

:  45.3 

:  hl.Q 

:Apr.  6 

:27-5 

:  27.5 

:'  25.7 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter 
Cheese 

:Apr.  6 

•U8.9 

':  kQ.9 

':  hQ.9 

:Apr.  6 

:30.8 

!  30.8 

•  30.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

•Apr.  5 

•50.5 

50.5 

:  43.9 

France  (Paris)  : 
Charentes  Creamery  butter  - 

Apr.  3 

83.3 

95.0 

83.3 

Germany  (Kemp ten)  : 
Markenbutter 

Mar . 28 

67.9 

67.9  : 

65.2  : 

- 

- 

United  States  : 
92-score  creamery  (N.Y.)  : 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  : 

Apr .  6 : 

57.9! 

58.1 ; 

57.9  : 

Apr .  6 ; 

33.1:' 

33-1  : 

32.9 

we  wierjLancLS  ; 

Creamery  butter  : 
Full  cream  Gouda  : 
Edam  ko  percent  : 

Mar.  31 : 

^9.3! 

^9.8  : 

50.5  :' 

Mar.  23: 
Mar.  23 : 

2k.  0: 
21.7: 

26.0  : 
23.6  : 

23.6 
21. k 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  : 

Mar.  29: 

79. 0! 

78.3  :' 

77.2  :' 

Canada  (Montreal)  : 
1st  grade  creamery  : 
Ontario  white  : 

Mar.  2k  • 

58.4  :' 

6l.k  \ 

Mar.  2k : 

30.2: 

30.5  : 

30.0 

Source:     Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee;    The  Dairy 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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SALE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT 
WHALING  STATION  UNSETTLED 

With  the  opening  of  the  Australian  coastal  whaling  season  less  than 
three  months  away,  the  fate  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 1 s  whaling  sta- 
tion on  Babbage  Island  off  Western  Australia  still  remains  unsettled.  The 
station  was  originally  built  and  operated  by  the  Australian  Whaling  Com- 
mission and  has  been  highly  profitable.    The  present  Liberal  Government 
now  claims  that  the  station  has  served  its  purpose  by  demonstrating  that 
shore-based  whaling  is  profitable,  and  therefore  should  be  sold. 

The  two  leading  contenders  for  purchase  of  the  station  are  the  State 
(Western  Australia)  Labor  government  and  a  private  whaling  company.  The 
latter  would  combine  the  station's  whaling  quota  with  that  of  its  own 
plant  operating  150  miles  north  of  the  Government's  whaling  station.  The 
former  has  disclosed  plans  to  use  any  profits  on  development  of  the 
Northwest . 


ANTARCTIC  1955-56  WHALE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATED  TO  BE  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

According  to  preliminary  information  production  of  whale  oil  during 
the  1955-56  pelagic  season  was  probably  about  335 > 000  short  tons,  or 
slightly  above  the  332,250  tons  produced  in  195^-55.    Sperm  oil  produc- 
tion was  expected  to  be  up  considerably  from  last  year.    Total  production 
for  all  expeditions,  except  those  under  the  flags  of  Panama  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  was  about  57^00  tons,  as  compared  with  50,300  tons  last  year. 
In  195^-55  the  two  above -referenced  expeditions  (for  which  information  is 
not  yet  available)  produced  about  2,280  tons  of  sperm  oil. 

The  pelagic  whaling  season,  which  ended  on  March  k  this  year>  lasted 
only  58  days,  the  shortest  catching  period  thus  far  in  the  Antarctic, 
under  the  International  Whaling  Agreement.    The  reported  catch  was  1^,860 
blue  whale  units  out  of  a  permitted  maximum  of  15,000.    In  the  two  pre- 
vious seasons,  when  the  maximum  catch  was  15,500  blue  whale  units,  the 
seasons  lasted  72  and  76  days. 


CHEESE  SUBSIDY  ASKED  FOR  INTERNAL 
CONSUMPTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Industrial  Milk  Commodity  Congress  of  the  Free  State  Agricultural 
Union  meeting  in  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa  has  decided  to  petition  the 
Government  not  to  subsidize  surplus  cheese  in  export.    During  the  last 
marketing  year  the  Government  spent  almost  $600,000  in  subsidy  funds  for 
surplus  cheese  in  export  channels.    The  Dairy  Industry  Control  Board  also 
spent  about  $56,000  on  publicity,  largely  in  the  comparison  of  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  cheese  with  other  protein  food. 
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The  Congress  "believes  that  should  a  surplus  of  cheese  again  arise, 
the  subsidy  should  be  spent  on  internal  distribution,  probably  through 
a  reduction  of  prices.    They  pointed  out  that  even  with  the  surplus  of 
last  year,  consumers  often  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  cheese.  The 
internal  program  "would  help  the  distributional  function  of  the  dairy, 
industry  keep  pace  with  the  production  increase.    The  value  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  Union  is  reported  to  have  increased  more  than  five -fold 
since  prewar. 


AUSTRIAN  COTTON  IMPORTS 
HIGHER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 


Austria's  cotton  imports  during  the  first  6  months  (August -January) 
of  the  1955-56  marketing  year  amounted  to  5^-, 000  hales  (500  pounds 
gross),  increasing  15  percent  from  the  V7,000  bales  imported  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  195^-55*    The  proportionate  share  of  United  States 
cotton  to  total  imports,  however,  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Imports  from  the  United  States  in  August -January  1955-56  amounted 
to  10,000  bales  as  compared  with  17,000  bales  a  year  earlier.  Those 
from  Egypt  were  11,000  bales  or  identical  with  the  previous  period,  and 
a  sharp  increase  was  shown  in  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  which  were 
10,000  bales  in  the  current  6  months  as  compared  with  2,000  a  year 
earlier.    Other  suppliers  of  Austria's  cotton  in  August -January  1955-56, 
with  comparable  195^-55  figures  in  parentheses  were:     Syria  U,000  (200); 
Mexico  3,000  (2,000);  Pakistan  3,000  (l,000);  Brazil  3,000  (6,000);  Peru 
2,000  (1,000);  India  2,000  (1,000);  and  Nicaragua  2,000  (200). 


Imports  of  United  States  cotton  by  Austria  are  expected  to  show  a 
sharp  increase  beginning  in  August  1956,  under  terms  of  the  Public  Law 
hQo  agreement  which  provides  for  a  maximum  of  32,000  bales  in  addition 
to  normal  purchases  from  the  United  States.    Payment  for  the  32,000 
bales  will  be  in  local  currency. 


Cotton  consumption  in  Austria  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
1955-56  season  amounted  to  52,000  bales,  as  compared  with  55,000  in 
August -January  195^-55*    Consumption  of  United  States  cotton  dropped  from 
kl  percent  of  the  total  in  August -January  195^-55  "to  21  percent  in  the 
current  period;  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  dropped  from  2k  to  20  per- 
cent; and  Brazilian  from  13  to  6  percent.    These  decreases  were  offset  by 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  from  the  U.S.S.R.  from  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  August -January  195^-55  to  l6  percent  this  year;  Syria  from  less 
than  1  to  8  percent;  and  Pakistan  and  Mexico  both  from  3  to  6  percent  of 
total . 
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The  following  table  shows  prices  of  United  States  cotton  at  Austrian 
spinning  mills  in  comparison  with  those  for  similar  foreign  growths. 


AUSTRIA.:    Prices  of  comparative  growths  of  cotton  delivered  at 
spinning  mills,  September  1955  -  January  1956 


(in  equivalent  U.  S.  cents  a  pound) 


Month  and  year 

[  Country  of  origin 

Staple 

length  in  inches 

:  15/16 

1 

:  1-1/16 

1955  : 
September 

United  States 

Pakistan 

Mexico 

1    37.55  ' 
.  33.36 

!  38.J+2 
:  3^.58 

:  U0.17 
:  35.80 
:  33.18 

October 

United  States 
Pakistan 
•  Mexico 

:  38.77 
:  33.36 

:  39.90 
:  3^.58 

:   ia. 91 
:  35.80 
:  33.18 

November  • 

United  States 

Pakistan 

Mexico 

:  39.73 
:  33.36 

:    1+0. 95 
:  3^.58 

:    1+2. 96 
:  35.80 
:  3^.58 

December 
1956 

January  : 

:  United  States 
Pakistan 
Mexico 

•  United  States  : 
Pakistan  : 
Mexico 

:  38.9^ 
:  33.36 

1/30.7^ 
33.36 

39.90 
:  3^.58 

:  ^0.52 
3^.05  : 

:   ia.  91 
35.80 
3I+.67 

1+3.66 
35.80 
36.85 

1/  Special  1 -mi  Hi  on  bale  export  program. 


Source:    Austrian  Association  of  Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

Austria's  cotton  stocks  as  of  January  31>  1956,  amounted  to  22,000 
bales,  increasing  slightly  from  the  20,000  bales  held  on  August  1,  1955* 
Stocks  on  January  31>  1955>  amounted  to  23,000  bales. 


PHILIPPINE  C0PPA  PRODUCTION 
PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE 

Philippine  production  of  copra  and  coconut  oil,  in  terms  of  copra 
equivalent,  and  excluding  coconuts  used  in  the  making  of  home-made  oil 
and  native  culinary  preparations,  totaled  1,078,136  long  tons  in  1955 « 
This  is  75>929  tons  or  about  8  percent  larger  than  production  in  the 
previous  year.    The  overall  production  of  coconut  products  in  1956  is 
expected  to  be  possibly  5  to  10  percent  larger  than  last  year.    As  in 
1951+j  weather  conditions'  were  favorable  with  no  destructive  typhoons 
sweeping  the  producing  areas. 
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PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:    Copra,  and  coconut  oil,  annual  191+9-55 


(Long  tons) 


19^9 

1950  : 

1951  ; 

1952 

1953 

195^  1/ 

1955  1/ 

Exports : 
Coconut  oil  as 

556,613 
101,821 

691,722: 
110,1^6: 

760,036 

122, hoQ\ 

651,76^ 
126,290 

592,267 
92,998 

758,002 
10^,337 

81^,1^5 
117,102 

Total  as  : 

copra  

Domestic  : 

utilization: 
Coconut  oil  as 

658,^ 

801,868' 

882, W* 

778,051* 

685,265 

:  862,339 

931,21*7 

:  105,630 

111,763 

116,536 

:  119,25^ 

121*,  713 

139,868 

11*6,889 

Total  prod- 
uction as 
copra  !+/• . . . . 

:  76^,06U 

:  913,631 

998,980 

897,308 

809,978 

1,002,207 

1,078,136 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Computed  at  63  percent  oil  extraction  rate.    3/  Revised. 
%j  Excluding  coconut  utilized  in  the  making  of  home-made  oil  and  native  culinary 
preparations. 


Source:    Philippine  trade. 


Of  the  total  production  of  copra  in  1955,  263,991  tons  was  crushed  for  oil  and 
8ll*,ll*5  tons  was  exported.    No  official  estimates  are  available  on  the  total  coconut 
oil  produced  and  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  locally.    On  the  basis  of  copra  cake 
and  meal  production,  however,  oil  production  and  consumption  in  1955  are  estimated 
at  175,730  and  92,51+0  tons,  respectively.    Except  for  the  years  1950  and  1953,  pro- 
duction of  coconut  oil  has  climbed  steadily  in  the  postwar  period.    This  is  a  result 
of  increasing  output  of  Philippine  manufacturers  of  coconut  oil  products  and  a  some- 
what greater  foreign  demand  for  Philippine  coconut  oil.    The  trade  estimates  that 
about  1*0  percent  of  the  total  coconut  oil  used  locally  in  1955  went  into  the  manu- 
facture of  edible  products  and  60  percent  went  into  non-food  uses. 

Production  of  desiccated  coconut  at  1+2,266  tons  in  1955  was  2  percent  less  than 
in  195^,  due  primarily  to  a  two-month  shut  down  of  the  largest  factory  because  of  a 
strike.    Local  consumption  of  desiccated  coconut  is  insignificant  and  practically 
all  that  is  produced  is  exported. 

Copra  cake  and  meal  production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  89,261  long  tons,  or 
8, 3.1*6  tons  more  than  output  in  the  previous  year.    About  10  percent  of  the  cake  and 
meal  is  consumed  locally  and  the  rest  exported. 

Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  1955  totaled  931,21+7  tons,  copra  equivalent 
basis,  an  increase  of  8  percent  from  exports  in  the  previous  year.    Close  to  1+0  per- 
cent of  the  8ll+,ll+5  tons  of  copra  exported  as  such  went  to  the  United  States  and 
nearly  50  percent  went  to  Europe.    Over  9k  percent  of  the  73,77**  tons  of  crude  coco- 
nut oil  exports  went  to  the  United  States. 
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Copra  export  prices  in  1955  ranged  from  a  high  of  $17^.85  per  short 
ton  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  in  January  to  a  low  of  $lMl-.80  in  August.  Oil 
prices  followed  the  same  pattern,  reaching  a  high  of  12.6  cents  per  pound 
f.o.h.  tank  cars  Pacific  Coast  in  January  and  a  low  of  10. 5  cents  in 
August  and  December. 

The  quality  of  Philippine  copra  has  improved  somewhat,  as  observed  by 
foreign  buyers  from  both  the  United  States  and  Europe.    The  general  im- 
provement has  resulted  from  the  Philippine  Government's  efforts  to  promote 
the  coconut  industry.    The  government's  aim  is  to  construct  coconut  centrals 
in  coconut  producing  provinces  to  process  the  best  grade  copra.  Beginning 
June  18,  1956,  Philippine  copra  will  be  classified  according  to  its  moisture 
as  determined  by  a  registered  moisture  meter.    This  is  the  implementation  of 
legislation  approved  in  June  1955  requiring  copra  buyers  to  use  moisture 
meters  in  all  their  domestic  purchases  of  copra. 

Aside  from  copra,  the  only  oil-bearing  materials  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  peanuts,  soybeans,  lumbang  nuts  and  kapok  seeds.    Peanut  production 
in  1955  is  estimated  at  13,585  short  tons.    Production  in  1956  is  expected  to 
increase  due  to  the  growing  demand  abroad.    Peanuts  are  consumed  largely  as 
food  in  the  Philippines.    Exports,  largely  to  the  United  States,  jumped  sharp- 
ly to  3^780  tons  in  1955*    Only  about  7^000  bushels  of  soybeans  are  produced 
annually  in  the  Philippines  and  they  are  consumed  principally  as  food.  Pro- 
duction of  kapok  oil  and  lumbang  oil  was  reported  officially  at  3^,720  and 
13,155  tons,  respectively,  in  195^.     Output  in  1955  was  believed  to  have  in- 
creased due  to  a  slightly  better  demand  from  local  paint  manufacturers. 

INDONESIA'S  FATS  AND  OILS 
PRODUCTION  DECLINES  SUBSTANTIALLY 

Indonesia's  production  of  all  fats  and  oils  commodities  in  1955  declined 
from  195^  with  the  greatest  decrease  tonnage -wise  in  copra,  by  far  the  major 
oil-bearing  crop. 

Copra  production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  1,003,000  long  tons  compared 
with  1,084,000  in  195^  and  1,093,000  in  1953.    Smallholders'  output  of  copra, 
which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  production,  declined  82,000  tons  from  195^» 
Factors  causing  the  decrease  include  poor  management,  disease  of  plants,  trans- 
portation and  security  difficulties,  and  increasing  competition  from  the 
Philippines . 

The  Copra  Board  believes  that  the  decrease  in  East  Indonesian  copra  pro- 
duction is  due  to  the  agitation  for  the  setting  up  of  independent  copra  market- 
ing organizations  in  these  areas.     In  recent  months  delegations  of  copra  pro- 
ducers have  demanded  the  liquidation  of  the  Copra  Foundation.    The  Copra 
Foundation  of  Minahasa  (North  Sulawesi)  came  into  operation  in  February  1955« 
Additional  organizations  have  been  asked  for  other  areas  to  handle  exports 
under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Government.    Other  demands  by  producer  dele- 
gations have  been  for  improved  harbors,  navigation  aids,  better  roads,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  influence  of  foreign  capital  in  the  copra  industry. 
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The  Copra  Foundation  "buys  direct  from  producers  about  395,000  long  tons 
of  copra  annually  and  furnishes  oil  millers  with  kO  to  60  percent  of  their 
requirements.    The  Foundation  spent  3  million  rupiahs  ($3^2,000)  in  1955, 
k  million  ($456,000)  in  1954  and  20  million  ($2,280,000)  in  the  period  1951- 
1953  for  development  aid  to  producers.    Other  recent  activities  of  the  Copra 
Foundation  include  the  launching  on  November  25,  1955,  in  Djakarta,  of  the 
first  of  6  coastal  vessels  for  copra  shipments  from  East  Indonesia  and  West 
Kalimantan.    Shipping  space  is  still  acute.    In  fact,  only  last  month  (April) 
it  was  reported  that  over  50,000  tons  of  copra  was  in  storage  in  Sulawesi  due 
to  lack  of  transportation. 

Copra  exports  in  1955  are  reported  officially  at  230,692  long  tons  com- 
pared with  290,015  in  1954.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  19,  1956 
for  detailed  data.)    Coconut  oil  exports  are  small  hut  increased  from  686  tons 
in  1954  to  1,228  tons  in  1955*    A  brisk  smuggling  trade  in  copra  continues, 
with  an  estimated  5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  output  (55,000  to  110,000  tons) 
being  smuggled  from  the  West  Coast  of  Sulawesi  to  British  Borneo. 

Singapore  reported  an  acute  shortage  of  copra  in  April  1956  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  shipments  of  Indonesian  copra  to  North  Borneo  for  re-export 
and  the  general  decrease  in  Indonesian  surplus  availabilities.    Much  of  this 
loss  to  Singapore  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Indonesian  Government  which 
ended  barter  trade  with  Singapore  as  of  September  1955- 

Domestic  consumption  of  coconut  oil  has  increased  substantially.  Indonesia's 
cost  price  of  copra  has  been  high,  but  Copra  Foundation  officials  do  not  con- 
sider the  partial  loss  of  the  export  market  the  result  of  Philippine  competition. 
Whereas  copra  exports  declined  from  338,217  tons  in  1952  to  230,692  tons  in 
1955,  copra  cake  exports  increased  from  84,447  to  152,405  tons  in  the  same  3 
year  period. 

Palm  oil  production  declined  slightly  from  185,960  short  tons  in  1954  to 
182,755  tons  in  1955 •    Palm  kernel  production  dropped  even  less,  relatively, 
from  47,778  to  4-7,279  tons.    Exports  of  palm  oil  decreased  substantially  more 
than  production,  from  154,390  tons  of  oil  and  46,745  tons  of  kernels  in  19  5^ 
to  128,207  and  42,722  tons,  respectively,  in  1955-    There  was  a  sharp  drop  in 
shipments  to  the  Netherlands.    However,  exports  of  both  kernels  and  oil  to  Japan 
more  than  doubled  the  1954  tonnage. 

Indonesian  soybean  production  declined  from  14.7  million  bushels  in  1954 
to  12.6  mi  1 1  ion  in  1955,  ancL  peanut  production  from  273,000  to  238,750  tons. 
Soybean  exports  are  negligible.    Peanut  exports  in  1955  amounted  to  4,58l  tons, 
largely  shelled  basis,  compared  with  17,392  tons  in  195^« 

The  problem  of  increasing  production  to  meet  increased  domestic  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  export  trade,  is  the  principal  one  facing  the 
Indonesian  fats  and  oil  industry  today.     Increased  exports  can  come  only  from 
increased  production.    Therefore,  even  in  the  event  of  higher  world  prices, 
it  is  doubtful  that  much  of  the  110,000-ton  decrease  in  copra  exports  in  the 
last  3  years  could  be  restored  to  the  export  trade.    Palm  oil  production  de- 
pends upon  reinvestment  of  capital  by  the  estates  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
outside  influences  such  as  labor  unrest,  activity  of  land  squatters  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Indonesian  Government  toward  renewal  of  estate  leases,  with- 
drawal of  profits,  and  other  related  problems. 
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FATS  AND  OILS  PRODUCTION 
IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  bulk  of  Australian  fats  and  oils  requirements  is  met  from  domes- 
tically produced  animal  fats.    Consequently,  the  production  and  trade  of 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  is  quantitatively  small  and  is  largely  limited  to 
some  drying  oils  and  a  small  variety  of  edible  oils. 


AUSTRALIA:    Imports  of  specified  oils  and  oil- 
bearing  materials,  1953-5^+  and  195**-55 

 (Short  tons)  


Commodity 


1953-5^ 


195^-55 


Oil-bearing  materials: 

C  opr  a  

Flaxseed  

Peanuts,  shelled  and  unshelled. 
Other  oil-bearing  material . . . . . 


Vegetable  fats  and  oils: 

Castor  oil  

Linseed  oil  

Olive  oil  (includes  inedible  oil) 

Peanut  oil  

Tung  oil  

Other  vegetable  fats  and  oils .... 


Marine  oils: 
Whale  oil . 
Other  


29,1*78 
nil 
2,892 
6,1*89 


1,718 
16,067 
2,1*73 
1,521+ 
2,303 
112 


1*1+2 
873 


32,860 
912 

651 
l+,2l+0 


1,873 
16,375 
2,913 
3,1*1*2 
2,052 
2l*0 


659 
1,189 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Production  of  flaxseed  in  Australia  was  217,90°  bushels  in  195**-55, 
or  more  than  6  times  the  1953~5l*  production  of  32,900  bushels.  Although 
official  statistical  data  for  the  1955-56  season  are  not  yet  available, 
indications  are  that  around  500,000  bushels  were  produced  on  approximately 
50,000  acres.    Acreage  the  previous  year  (195^-55)  'was  19,200  acres. 


These  increases  in  acreage  are  attributable  to  lower  grain  prices  and 
to  the  guaranteed  price  for  flaxseed  paid  to  growers.    Production  increases 
were  due  also  to  higher  yields  brought  about  by  favorable  growing  and  har- 
vesting conditions  together  with  better  insect  and  disease  control. 

The  outlook  for  flaxseed  production  in  1956-57  is  said  to  be  excellent 
and  some  trade  sources  expect  acreage  to  reach  100,000  acres.  Furthermore, 
if  the  current  rate  of  expansion  is  maintained,  it  is  possible  that  the 
200,000  acre  goal  set  for  1957  by  the  Agricultural  Council  in  1952  may  be 
reached  by  1957-58. 
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Linseed  oil  production  in  Australia  has  risen  along  with  that  of 
flaxseed.    Production  in  the  195^-55  fiscal  year  (July  1  -  June  30)  to- 
taled 2,l85  tons  as  compared  with  1,520  tons  during  1953-5^-  However, 
"because  this  oil  is  quantitatively  the  most  important  in  Australia,  pro- 
duction is  still  well  below  requirements.     In  1955-56  domestic  production 
is  likely  to  increase  to  about  4,500  tons.    Consequently  import  require- 
ments might  be  somewhat  lower. 

Imports  of  linseed  oil,  which  make  up  the  difference  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  totaled  approximately  16,375  short  tons  in  195^-55* 
The  hulk  of  these  imports  (about  9>350  tons)  came  from  Argentina,  with 
smaller  amounts  from  India,  Uruguay,  and  the  Netherlands.    Exports  totaled 
only  about  hh-0  tons  and  went  largely  to  other  British  Commonwealth  nations. 

The  price  of  linseed  oil  on  the  Sydney  market  on  April  12  was  approxi- 
mately $1.60  per  U.  S.  gallon  (20.8  cents  per  pound)  in  five  gallon  con- 
tainers in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers. 

The  most  important  edible  oil,  consumption -wise,  in  Australia  is 
coconut  oil.    Annual  disappearance  of  this  oil  is  close  to  20,000  long 
tons,  of  which  the  margarine  industry  consumes  more  than  half.  Require- 
ments of  coconut  oil  are  covered  by  imports  of  copra  from  the  Territories 
of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  30,  1956.), 
and  from  other  Pacific  Islands,  all  of  which  is  processed  in  Australia. 
Coconut  oil  production  in  195^-55  totaled  19,200  long  tons,  up  12  percent 
from  the  17,100  tons  produced  in  1953-54. 

Copra  imports  in  1954-55  totaled  29,340  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
26,320  tons  in  1953-54.    A  further  increase  in  imports  is  likely  in 
1955-56  as  a  result  of  the  expanding  production  of  margarine  for  both 
local  consumption  and  export. 

The  prices  of  copra  on  the  Sydney  market  are  reportedly  LA  (Austra- 
lian pound)  82.15.0  (approximately  $185)  per  long  ton  for  hot  air  dried; 
IA  82.5.0  ($184)  for  sun  dried;  and  LA  81.12.6  ($183)  for  smoke-dried 
packed  in  bags.    Wholesale  prices  of  coconut  oil  are:     for  crude  LA  I76 
($394)  per  long  ton,  naked,  and  for  refined,  LA.  I96  ($439). 

Peanut  oil  is  the  most  important  edible  oil  produced  from  domestic- 
ally grown  oilseeds  in  Australia.    However,  as  a  result  of  low  returns  to 
producers,  peanut  acreage  dropped  to  34,500  acres  in  1954-55*  as  compared 
with  39,500  acres  in  1953-54.    Peanut  production  dropped  from  20,815  short 
tons  (unshelled)  to  16,220  tons  in  the  same  period. 

Imports  of  peanut  oil  totaled  3,4^2  short  tons  in  1954-55*  more  than 
double  the  1,52k  tons  imported  in  1953-54.    These  increasing  imports  are 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  while  peanut  production  is  going  down,  pea- 
nut oil  consumption  (particularly  in  the  margarine  industry)  continues  to 
rise.    Assuming  that  this  trend  of  increased  consumption  continues  during 
1955-56  and  considering  the  smaller  1955  crop,  imports  during  the  current 
year  are  likely  to  show  a  'further  substantial  increase.    The  bulk  of  the 
1954-55  imports  originated  in  India  (2,580  tons)  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  ( 520  tons) . 
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The  April  12  wholesale  price  of  domestically  produced  peanut  oil,  re- 
fined and  deodorized,  on  the  Sydney  market  was  approximately  $2.05  per 
U.  S.  gallon  (26.6  cents  per  pound)  f .o.b.  in  53  gallon  drums.  Indian 
imported  peanut  oil  is  currently  selling  at  about  $1.96  per  gallon. 

Of  the  marine  oils,  only  whale  oil  is  produced  in  significant  quantity. 
Five  shore-based  whaling  stations  produce  approximately  18,700  short  tons  of 
whale  oil  annually.    Of  this  total  only  about  1,100  tons  is  consumed  locally, 
with  the  remainder  exported  largely  to  Western  European  countries. 

Because  of  reduced  whale-catch  quotas,  whale  oil  production  was  down 
slightly,  although  in  coastal  whaling  operations  the  average  oil  yield  per 
whale  was  up.    Total  whale  oil  production  for  195^-55  was  18,680  tons,  as 
compared  with  19,100  tons  in  1953-5^*    Estimated  production  for  the  1955-56 
season  is  17,780  tons. 

Exports  of  whale  oil  in  195*4-55  totaled  18, 2*4-0  tons  with  the  bulk 
going  to  the  Netherlands  (ll,3*+5)  and  Western  Germany  (6,190).    The  average 
price  return  for  the  1955  season  was  approximately  t  85  sterling  ($238) 
c.i.f.  per  long  ton. 

Since  19*4-0  the  production  of  table  margarine  has  been  under  a  quota 
system  in  Australia  in  order  to  protect  the  dairy  industry.    The  original 
quotas,  which  totaled  about  *4-,*4-50  short  tons,  remained  unchanged  until 
December  1951  at  which  time  they  were  boosted  to  a  total  of  about  10,5*4-0 
tons.    In  1955  New  South  Wales,  the  most  important  margarine  producing 
state,  boosted  its  quota  still  further  so  that  now  the  combined  quotas 
total  more  than  17,800  tons. 

Total  production  of  table  margarine  in  195^-55  was  about  10,910  short 
tons  as  compared  with  11,0*4-0  tons  in  1953-5^*    Production  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1955-56,  however,  amounted  to  approximately  7,230  tons,  con- 
siderably higher  than  a  year  earlier.     If  this  increase  is  maintained  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  production  for  1955-56  is  expected  to  be  at 
least  25  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Australian  table  margarines,  but  the  standard  is  still  con- 
sidered well  below  that  of  many  countries.    Consumption  of  margarine  has 
remained  at  low  levels,  not  only  because  of  quota  restrictions  and  quality, 
but  also  because  of  the  comparatively  small  margin  between  butter  and  mar- 
garine prices.    The  current  retail  price  of  table  margarine  is  about  59 
percent  that  of  butter. 

Production  of  industrial  and  cooking  margarine  has  remained  at  a 
fairly  stable  level  during  the  past  three  years.    The  production  of  in- 
dustrial margarine  is  not  subject  to  any  quota  system,  and  consequently 
production  closely  covers  requirements.    Any  large  expansion  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  commodity  in  the  near  future  therefore  seems  unlikely. 

Production  of  industrial  margarine  totaled  2*4-, 860  tons  in  195^-55,  as 
compared  with  2*4-,  970  tons  in  1953-5*4-.    During  the-  first  six  months  of  1955-56, 
production  amounted  to  only  ll,*4-70  tons  so  it  appears  likely  that  production 
for  the  entire  year  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  195^-55 . 
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Competitive  Position  of  U.S.  Farm  Products  Abroad.  (Summarizes  the  prob- 
lems and  barriers  that  the  United  States  currently  faces  in  exporting  its 
farm  products). 


World  Import  Duties  on  U»S.  Dairy  Products,  by  W.  Bruce  Silcox.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Report  No.  87. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Egypt.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FTAP 


The  Market  for  U.S.  Agricultural  Products  in  Peru.  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FATP  12-56. 


Agreements  to  Finance  Sale  of  Cottonseed  and  Soybean  Oils  Under  Title  I 
of  Public  Law  hQO.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  3-56. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1955-56. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FATP  1^-56. 


Citrus  Industry  of  Surinam,  by  J.  Henry  Burke.  Foreign  Agriculture 
Report  No.  89. 


